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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 


currently. 
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DEP SIT D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


THE PROGRAM OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL COOPERATION 


Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 








by Andy G. Wilkison 





The Bulletin presents an article on a phase of the work 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation: Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin. It repre- 
sents a particular activity of interagency planning in concert 
with similar groups in the other American republics. The 
Bulletin of September 28 contained articles on the Committee 
itself and on the inter-American agricultural program, and 
in the issue of October 12 there appeared two articles on the 
Assembly of Librarians of the Americas and on Hemisphere 
development of social sciences. 











The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico 
is the largest, the oldest, and one of the busiest of 
the United States libraries abroad. It was es- 
tablished in Mexico City by the U.S. Government 
in 1942 and is administered by the Department of 
State. In many respects it is a unique institution, 
even in the library world. It provides service 
over half a million times a year with only 25,000 
volumes. 

A collection of United States books in another 
country, like that in almost any U.S. public li- 
brary, conveying in concrete terms U.S. history, 
government, literature, science, and technology, is 
a valuable and enduring way of increasing under- 
standing among other peoples of the United States 
way of life. The libraries run by the United States 
Government overseas are a long-range medium 
and a relatively permanent way of achieving this 
purpose. 

As an institution, the United States informa- 
tion libraries are a living expression of important 
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facts about this country. They present this coun- 
try, our people, and our thinking to other peoples 
in an available and objective way which allows 
them freely to discover for themselves the history 
and character of the United States. The crowded 
reading rooms of the U.S. libraries all over the 
world prove that we have millions of friends who 
are making such discoveries. These libraries have 
nothing to sell, nothing to give away, but, we be- 
lieve, a great deal to share. 

The Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico City 
was established for the purpose of increasing 
friendly relations and understanding between the 
peoples of Mexico and the United States through 
the medium of books, periodicals, information 
services, and educational activities. In the short 
period since its establishment, it has become one 
of the best known as well as one of the most popu- 
lar and respected institutions among the State 
Department’s varied activities comprising the in- 
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formation and educational-exchange program in 
Mexico. 

The opportunity in Mexico for such an institu- 
tion as the Benjamin Franklin Library had been 
apparent for some years to library observers and 
scholars in both Mexico and the United States. 
As early as 1939, tentative plans had been drawn 
up for its establishment. Lack of funds, however, 
prevented further progress until July 1941, when 
money for the project was secured through the 
joint efforts of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Department of 
State. Since July 1943 funds to support the li- 
brary have been provided to the Division of Li- 
braries and Institutes, Department of State, by 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation. 

A contract between the Coordinator’s office and 
the Department and the American Library Associ- 
ation assigned to the latter the funds and the re- 
sponsibility of establishing and administering the 
new library. Representatives of the Association 
were sent to Mexico to discuss such an enterprise 
with Mexican officials. Unanimous approval was 
given to the plan. 

An old home on the beautiful Paseo de la 
Reforma was leased, and remodeling was begun 
to convert it into library quarters. At the same 
time, a board of directors, consisting of three 
prominent Mexicans and six Americans, heads of 
local civic groups, was formed. This board, ad- 
visory in nature, holds monthly meetings with the 
director and deputy director-librarian to discuss 
library policies and activities. 

Harry M. Lydenberg, former director of the 
New York Public Library, consented to serve as li- 
brarian of the institution which was to become so 
widely known in Mexico as the Biblioteca Benja- 
min Franklin. He set to work recruiting a staff 
of trained librarians, Mexican and American, as 
well as a clerical force of both nationalities. 

A representative collection of approximately 
5,000 volumes was agreed upon by the United 
States Department of State, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator, and officials of the American Library 
Association, and the actual selection of books for 
the library was delegated to specialists in each 
field. As their lists were received in the head- 
quarters of the American Library Association, 
orders were placed with publishers. Books were 
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shipped to the New York Public Library, where 
they were prepared for the shelves of the new 
institution, following which they were forwarded 
to Mexico in anticipation of the inaugural date. 

At the formal opening of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Library in April 1942, President Manuel Avila 
Comacho expressed the sentiments of the Mexican 
people when he stated that the United States had 
sent Mexico “a permanent embassy of pan-Ameri- 
can good will.” He hoped, he said, that this in- 
stitution would ever serve as an instrument of 
high ideals and mutual friendship between the two 
countries. 

Due to the inadequacy of the seating capacity 
of the auditorium to accommodate the unexpected 
crowds who came, three evenings were devoted to 
special programs for representative local groups, 
After this auspicious beginning, people from every 
walk of life came to use the library and to depend 
and rely on the services which it features. 

As the founders and library experts had antici- 
pated, heavy demands were at once made on the 
Reference Department in the fields of medicine, 
science, art, in technical subjects, and in current 
periodicals covering all phases of culture in the 
United States. The library’s collection was, there- 
fore, given particular emphasis in these special 
categories. Periodical indexes, encyclopedias, 
bibliographies, government documents, diction- 
aries, and the usual indispensable reference publi- 
cations form an especially strong section among the 
books in this library. They are constantly con- 
sulted by patrons or by the reference librarian in 
assisting readers with their requests for informa- 
tion. 

Some idea of the wide-spread acceptance of the 
library by the people of Mexico may be gathered 
from a brief statement of statistics indicating in- 
creases in readers over a four-year period. In its 
first year of existence, the library served 18,371 
readers, 33,793 in the second year, 77,728 in the 
third, and 133,361 in the fourth. The book collec 
tion for the identical period increased in almost 
the same ratio. 

The Benjamin Franklin Library is at present 
serving daily approximately 600 patrons and is 
unusually liberal in giving access to its books 
Reading is encouraged in every way possible. To 
registered borrowers, of which there are more than 
14,000, books are lent for home use. The library 
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staff of professional Americans offers advisory and 
reference services to all visitors. Books are 
mailed, on request, to outlying cities for respon- 
sible use, and information service by correspond- 
ence also comprises a considerable volume of the 
library’s activities. All these services and many 
more are given without charge, with a minimum 
of red tape. 

The Benjamin Franklin Library is endeavoring 
to make available information about the United 
States desired by Mexicans and to work closely 
with all educational institutions of that Republic. 
Mexicans have become accustomed to U.S. innova- 
tions in library service introduced to their country 
with the advent of the Benjamin Franklin Library. 
Before 1941 very little literature was available on 
all aspects of life and thought in the United States; 
consequently, there was little or no opportunity 
for Mexicans to obtain a clear picture of the civili- 
zation, aims, and ideals of the people of the United 
States. Misunderstanding, as well as inaccurate 
and misleading information, was the rule rather 
than the exception. For many thousands of Mexi- 
cans, this situation has been corrected through 
the facilities of this U.S. institution. The immedi- 
ate delivery of a requested book, the prompt 
answering of questions, research and reader guid- 
ance, and many other functions of a public library 
which have been accepted as a matter of course 
in the United States were library developments 
which were new to Mexicans. The dictionary 
catalog, a simple and necessary index to library 
collections and familiar to most North American 
schoolboys, is not yet thoroughly known to Mexi- 
can borrowers or generally used by Mexican 
librarians. 

Many Mexican librarians have begun visiting 
the Benjamin Franklin Library to study and to ob- 
serve a United States library in action. Countless 
questions have been answered by the professional 
staff of the library. Requests for technical advice 
and assistance have been met by sending profes- 
sional U.S. librarians to the Mexican institutions 
concerned for explanation of methods and pro- 
cedures, and suggestions have been made for the 
development of U.S. library techniques in those 
libraries. 

From the outset the library has engaged in many 
extracurricular educational activities. Among 
the more important was the sponsoring, until re- 
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cently, of an English-language institute, wherein 
thousands of Mexicans received instruction from 
experienced American teachers. This work has 
lately been taken over by the Instituto Mexicano- 
Norteamericano de Relaciones Culturales under its 
own separate identity and occupying different 
quarters. Enrolment for the present semester is 
over 2,600 students. 

The effects of the English-teaching program 
are noticeable in a variety of ways. Many of the 
students have become confirmed habitués of the 
library ; others read a larger proportion of books in 
English than formerly; and still others have 
formed fast friendships with Americans through 
an interchange of lessons and correspondence 
arranged by the library, which speeds up their 
mutual learning of a foreign language. Mexican 
teachers of English have attended the English- 
teaching classes, where they have absorbed up-to- 
date methods of teaching and have improved their 
own knowledge of the language. In this manner, 
standards of instruction have been raised in the 
teaching of English throughout the Republic of 
Mexico. 

Another of the library’s extracurricular activi- 
ties is the arrangement from time to time of lec- 
tures by visiting Americans outstanding in some 
particular field. Often these lectures are given in 
Spanish but more generally in English. Scholars 
noted for their research, writings, and lecturing 
ability invariably draw capacity crowds to the 
library auditorium. 

Frequent musical programs by noted American 
artists are held in the library. The National Art 
Gallery, the Museum of Modern Art, and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art have collaborated 
with the library in sending to Mexico several out- 
standing exhibitions for display to the Mexican 
people. Mexican paintings, both of the old mas- 
ters and of the modern school, have been exhib- 


‘ ited in the library. 


Motion pictures, particularly documentary films 
on travel and educational subjects, have made a 
noteworthy contribution toward a better under- 
standing and appreciation by Mexicans of U.S. 
life, culture, and progress. Radio programs in 
which books are reviewed and discussed and in 
which leading intellectuals of Mexico and the 
United States participate are also a very popular 
activity of the library. 
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Inter-library loan privileges, by which books 
may be borrowed from the Library of Congress 
or from college and university libraries in the 
United States for the use of Mexican readers, have 
contributed greatly not only to an appreciation of 
American library services but also toward 
serious research by Mexican scholars. The 
inter-library loan service is supplemented by other 
important services. When the library is unable to 
provide from its own collection materials re- 
quested by readers, microfilm or photostat copies 
can be secured from U.S. libraries at a very nomi- 
nal cost to Mexican scholars. In the case of micro- 
film copies, library patrons are also privileged to 
use the library’s microfilm-reading machines with- 
out charge. The two machines are engaged a 
major portion of the time despite the lack of 
proper space for microfilm-reading purposes. 

In order that this reproduction of materials 
may not be an entirely unilateral affair, a complete 
and thoroughly modern photoduplication labora- 
tory has been installed in the Benjamin Franklin 
Library. Funds for the necessary equipment were 
obtained from the Rockefeller Foundation. A 
local technician, George Smisor, was appointed 
in charge and given a thorough training course in 
all the latest methods and equipment for the 
proper conduct of such a laboratory. Mr. Smisor 
was sent on a tour of observation throughout the 
United States. He visited manufacturers of 
photographic equipment and inspected their 
laboratories. He also visited the installations of 
other organizations, including those of college and 
university libraries. The library, through Mr. 
Smisor, has free access to every important Mexican 
depository. This privilege has been of inestimable 
value to American scholars and institutions seek- 
ing reproductions of Mexican documents and 
manuscripts. The library has established a repu- 
tation for trustworthiness, and hence scholars 
can borrow rare treasures from various Mexican 
depositories, bring them to the laboratory, copy 
them, and return them the same day, thus exempli- 
fying to Mexican libraries American efficiency and 
reliability. 

To further the principles of reciprocity, the 
library has, whenever and wherever possible, se- 
cured for Mexican libraries either microfilm or 
photostat copies of Mexican documents and manu- 
scripts from American sources when the original 
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is not to be found in Mexico. Many priceless 
treasures have thus come to be represented in 
their proper place. Additionally, Mexican photo- 
duplication-laboratory technicians are given as- 
sistance and advice to help them raise the stand- 
ards and proficiency of their work. 

The extent to which the services of the labora- 
tory are utilized by American scholars can best 
be illustrated by the following examples: 

For the distinguished historian, Herbert Eugene 
Bolton, University of California, the laboratory 
has produced more than 55,000 microfilm exposures 
of Mexican historical treasures and at present is 
photographing on microfilm for the Colegio de 
Mexico a private collection which will run to over 
750,000 exposures. When completed, these micro- 
films will provide a valuable historical source for 
all Americans. 

For the library, the laboratory has filmed many 
priceless Mexican documents and manuscripts. 
A special cabinet has been constructed to house the 
films, and a catalog of the collection is available, 
though not in published form. Professors, 
teachers, and others are always welcome to make 
use of the films and the library microfilm-reading 
machine for research purposes. 


Although the work of the laboratory has been 
of tremendous value and the volume of work pro- 
duced has been large, cramped quarters, lack of a 
microfilm-duplicating machine for more wide- 
spreac dissemination of positive prints, inade- 
quate water supply, and other obstacles seriously 
hamper operations. Increased space and addi- 
tional equipment would permit the laboratory to 
double its volume, thus accommodating to an even 
greater extent scholars and institutions of both 
the United States and the host country. 

A Union Catalog of Publications in Series in 
the Biological and Medical Sciences available in 
selected Mexican libraries constitutes another im- 
portant activity in which the Benjamin Franklin 
Library has been closely associated. Funds for 
compiling the Union Catalog were secured from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, mainly through the 
individual efforts of Harry M. Lydenberg. Dr. 
Lydenberg’s successor, Rudolph Gjelsness, drafted 
the technical instructions for the personnel selected 
to compile the information for the Union Catalog. 
Professional staff members of the Benjamin 
Franklin Library were released from their posts 
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to accept positions on the catalog project. Mexi- 
can clerical assistants were hired and trained for 
this important and complicated task by the pro- 
fessional librarians in charge of carrying out the 
operations. The library furnished quarters for 
the editorial staff of the project. Dr. Gjelsness, in 
addition to his duties as director of the library, 
supervised both the editorial staff and the field 
workers. The entire project was a collaborative 
effort in which the library gave technical advice 
and direction, the Rockefeller Foundation fur- 
nished the funds, and the Comision Impulsors y 
Coordinators de la Investigacion Cientica agreed 
to publish the finished work, as well as to cooperate 
with the staff and the library in making arrange- 
ments for the surveying of each Mexican library. 

It is felt that this publication, when it appears, 
will be of great benefit to all libraries. Its use as 
a reference tool should be quite extensive, particu- 
larly among specialists in biological and medical 
fields. Furthermore, it should be helpful to Mexi- 
can libraries and librarians in coming to agree- 
ment on an economy program involving the dis- 
continuance of duplicate subscriptions and the 
concentration in one library of all parts of series. 
Assisting nearby institutions to complete sets 
through exchange of duplicates offers another op- 
portunity for closer collaboration among Mexican 
libraries, thanks to information to be found in the 
Union Catalog. 

A complete file of all the holdings of the selected 
libraries in their respective fields is available for 
use at the Benjamin Franklin Library. It has 
been consulted by many professional men and is 
used extensively by the reference librarian. 

The extremely popular children’s room at the 
Benjamin Franklin Library has made some notable 
contributions in furtherance of library service to 
young people. A separate and distinct department 
within a general library, where the books, librar- 
ian, and activities are devoted specifically to 
children, is itself a novelty in Mexico. 

Illustrated children’s books, likewise, are a very 
recent development in Mexico. From the hundreds 
of such books available to children in the United 
States, only the outstanding are chosen for pres- 
entation to Mexican children. Usually the feasi- 
bility of translating these titles into Spanish is 
given very careful consideration by the children’s 
librarian. 
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In view of the fact that in Mexico very few 
children read English, the translation of these 
stories is the only manner in which good books can 
be used to the best advantage by a larger number 
of children of all classes. For this reason the 
library has translated and had printed the texts 
for over 90 books. The translations are then 
pasted or tipped into the book below the English 
version in such a way that the illustrations are kept 
intact, and at the same time so arranged that the 
children can compare the English text with the 
Spanish translation. 

This presentation of a story in two languages 
captivates young Mexican readers, many of whom 
are learning considerable English by the com- 
parative method. 

The popularity of illustrated books for children 
has penetrated all Latin America. Argentina, in 
particular, is now issuing many in Spanish, and 
in Mexico the Secretaria de Educacién is publish- 
ing a number of very worth-while books with good 
illustrations. The example and the success of this 
type of publication in the United States has not, 
therefore, gone unnoticed in Latin America. 

Story hours for children, another activity of the 
children’s librarian and assistants, attract a regu- 
lar following. Each Friday afternoon stories are 
told in Spanish for the benefit of those children 
who know no English. The stories are based on 
the best-loved children’s books and are often illus- 
trated with slides made by the photoduplication 
laboratory technician. Following these story 
hours there is always a great clamor for the book 
or books on which the tales are based. Unfor- 
tunately, there are never enough copies to supply 
the demand. These story-hour activities have 
been exceedingly well received and have resulted 
in phenomenal increases in registration of new 
borrowers. One hundred and seventy-four chil- 
dren registered in one month recently for an all- 
time high record. At present, more than one 
fourth of the total registrations at the Benjamin 
Franklin are children. 

A story hour over the radio is contemplated, in 
which English and Spanish versions will be alter- 
nated. Plans are drawn for expanding this pro- 
gram to include reviews of books in all fields in the 
adult level as well as interviews with well-known 
authors. This type of program has been con- 
ducted with great success in the past. It was, un- 
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fortunately, discontinued because of the shortage 
of qualified personnel to prepare script and do the 
actual broadcasting and of lack of funds to main- 
tain this activity on the same high plane. 

Free movies are presented to the children each 
Saturday, two performances being given in the 
morning to a special group known as the Ejercito 
Infantil, which comprises approximately 300 
outstanding boys who have been selected for spe- 
cial training in citizenship, in courtesy, cleanliness, 
good manners, and some military training. At- 
tractive uniforms and incidental expenses for their 
upkeep are borne by the supporting agencies, the 
Mexican Government and Zl Universal, a daily 
newspaper of Mexico City. Two more perform- 
ances are given in the afternoon to all other chil- 
dren. Between 500 and 600 children attend the 
four Saturday performances. Travel and edu- 
cational films are stressed, with a comic feature 
generally included. Sound tracks are, in most 
cases, in Spanish. When in English, Spanish cap- 
tions are provided. 

This audio-visual type of activity whets the 
reading appetites of Mexican children to a re- 
markable extent. The children’s room is deluged 
with eager borrowers following each performance. 
Quarters for the children’s room are so small that 
the overflow extends out on the roof of the build- 
ing, up and down the stairs, or wherever a place 
may be found to sit down and read. 

To increase the circulation of books in English, 
the children’s librarian gives classes in English to 
the Spanish-speaking children during the school 
vacation period, November to February. Great 
interest has been evinced by many who are anxious 
to learn English. Games, folk dances, songs, and 
other media will be utilized in conjunction with 
regular teaching methods. 

Children’s library service is not confined solely 
to the Benjamin Franklin Library, nor to Mexico 
City proper. Revolving deposits of picture books 
have been sent to the Club Infantil, a home spon- 
sored by the Cruz Blanca, where homeless children 
are cared for. Through the cooperation of Sefiora 
Esperanza Brito, who is in charge of this institu- 
tion, the books are made available to these children 
within the building. Sefiora Esperanza Brito is 


of the opinion that this particular activity will - 


stimulate a desire for more and better reading 
material. 
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The translated picture books are also sent on 
three months’ loan deposit to other places in thy 
capital and to surrounding cities. Many of they 
books have been sent to the two children’s schoo 
in Mexico City: Parque Lira and Casa Amiga ¢ 
la Obrere No. 2. Outside Mexico City this sam 
type of book has been placed on loan deposit with 
the Colegio Americano and the Instituto Normal, 
both in the city of Puebla. In the Instituto Nor 
mal these books are used as illustrative material 
in teacher classes. 

Books in English have been placed on loa 
deposit in nursery schools in Mexico City; in th 
Colegio Americano in Puebla (for use in the upper 
grades); in a private home in Chapala, when 
several families are sharing books due to lack of 
school in that particular area; in Guanajuato in 
six missionary schools; and in the home of a family 
near Oaxaca, where no school is available and 
where the mother of the family acts as tutor for 
her four children. Books are chosen for variow 
age levels of the children, who, when they hay 
finished reading them, write reviews which an 
forwarded to the library and are posted on th 
bulletin board. These reviews are the subject of 
much curiosity and comment from local children 
as well as from adults. 

Other activities, such as bulletin-board and spe 
cial exhibits, provide a great deal of instruction 
and entertainment. The children cooperate in ar- 
ranging and posting exhibits, making puppets and 
staging puppet plays, and solving jigsaw puzzle 
which form outlines of countries, flowers, animals, 
or faces of famous personalities. Classes in paint 
ing are held for limited numbers of student 
on Saturday mornings and afternoons. Thes 
classes are so popular that the library was com- 


‘pelled to limit the number of children admitted 


Murals depicting stories, murals to be shown dur 
ing Book Week, and other current topics are sub- 
jects chosen for artistic endeavors. 
Establishment of branches of the library in the 
cities of Guadalajara, Monterrey, and Puebla 8 
contemplated. The Benjamin Franklin Library 
has opened a vast new field for the effective use 
books, magazines, and information services. Thes 
are instruments for drawing ever closer togethe 
the bonds between two neighbors, whose futur 
must irrevocably be based on friendliness and 
trust, achieved only through understanding. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Position of U.S. Delegation on Palestine Question 


STATEMENT BY U.S. DEPUTY REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS! 


1. The problem of the future government of 
Palestine confronts the General Assembly of the 
United Nations with a heavy and complex respon- 
sibility. The General Assembly, having assumed 
responsibility for making recommendations to 
the United Kingdom on the subject, must do every- 
thing within its power to evolve a practical solu- 
tion consistent with the principles laid down in 
the United Nations Charter. 

2. The United States Delegation feels that the 
urgency of the problem is so great that the General 
Assembly must recommend a solution at this ses- 
sion. The degree of urgency has been brought 
to our attention by continued violence in Palestine, 
by the context of the Special Committee’s report,? 
and by the statement of the delegate from the 
United Kingdom regarding the recommendations 
of the Committee and future British responsibili- 
ties in Palestine. 

3. During the past weeks this Committee has 
had the benefit of the views of several members 
of this Committee, and has heard statements by 
the representatives of the Arab Higher Committee 
and the Jewish Agency for Palestine on behalf 
of the peoples primarily concerned. The United 
States Delegation believes that this discussion has 
been of material assistance and hopes that it will 
continue on the broadest basis. 

4. It may be recalled that as a result of the 
First World War, a large area of the Near East, 
including Palestine, was liberated and a number 
of states gained their independence. The United 
States, having contributed its blood and resources 
to the winning of that war, felt that it could not 
divest itself of a certain responsibility for the 
Manner in which the freed territories were dis- 
posed of, or for the fate of the peoples liberated 
atthat time. It took the position that these peoples 
should be prepared for self-government and also 
that a national home for the Jews should be 
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established in Palestine. The United States Gov- 
ernment has subsequently had long and friendly 
relations with the independent states which were 
created in the Near East and is happy to note that 
most of them are members of the United Nations 
and have representatives present at this meeting. 

5. It may be recalled, with regard to Palestine, 
that in 1917 the Government of the United King- 
dom, in the statement known as the Balfour Dec- 
laration, announced that it viewed with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people and that it would use its best 
endeavors to facilitate the achievement of that ; 
object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
should be done which might prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. In 
1923 the objectives stated in this Declaration were 
embodied in the League of Nations Mandate for 
Palestine which was entrusted to the Government 
of the United Kingdom as mandatory. As the 
United States was not a member of the League of 
Nations, a Convention was concluded between the 
United States and the United Kingdom in 1924 
with regard to American rights in Palestine. The 
Palestine Mandate is embodied in the Preamble 
to this Convention. The United States consented 
to this Mandate. Members of this Committee are 
aware of the situation which subsequently devel- 
oped in Palestine and of the many efforts which 
have been made to achieve a settlement. We now 
have before us a report of the Special Committee 


* Statement made at meeting of the ad hoc Committee on 
Palestine of the General Assembly on Oct. 11, 1947, and 
released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on 
the same date. Herschel V. Johnson is the U.S. Deputy 
Representative to the United Nations. 

*For recommendations of this report (U.N. doc. 
A/364, Sept. 3, 1947), see ButieTIn of Sept. 21, 1947, 
p. 546. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
of the United Nations with regard to the Palestine 


Question. 

6. The United States Delegation supports the 
basic principles of the unanimous recommenda- 
tions and the majority plan which provides for 
partition and immigration. It is of the opinion, 
however, that certain amendments and modifica- 
tions would have to be made in the majority plan 
in order more accurately to give effect to the prin- 
ciples on which that plan is based. My delegation 
believes that certain geographical modifications 
must be made. For example, Jaffa should be in- 
cluded in the Arab State because it is predomi- 
nantly an Arab city. 

My delegation suggests that the General As- 
sembly may wish to provide that all the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, regardless of citizenship or 
place of residence, be guaranteed access to ports 
and to water and power facilities on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis; that constitutional guarantees, 
including guarantees regarding equal economic op- 
portunity, be provided for Arabs and Jews alike, 
and that the powers of the Joint Economic Board 
be strengthened. Any solution which this Commit- 
tee recommends should not only be just, but also 
workable and of a nature to command the ap- 
proval of world opinion. 

7. The United States Delegation desires to make 
certain observations on the carrying out of such 
recommendations as the General Assembly may 
make regarding the future government of Pales- 
tine. The General Assembly did not, by admitting 
this item to its agenda, undertake to assume re- 
sponsibility for the administration of Palestine 
during the process of transition to independence. 
Responsibility for the government of Palestine 
now rests with the mandatory power. The General 
Assembly, however, would not fully discharge its 
obligation if it did not take carefully into account 
the problem of implementation. 

8. Both the majority report and the statement 
of the United Kingdom representative in this 
Committee raise the problem of carrying into ef- 
fect, the recommendations of the General Assem- 
bly. We note, for example, that the majority 
report indicates several points at which the 
majority thought the United Nations could be of 
assistance. It was suggested that the General As- 
sembly approve certain steps involved in the tran- 
sitional period, that the United Nations guarantee 
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certain aspects of the settlement concerning Holy 
Places and minority rights, that the Economic and 
Social Council appoint three members of the 
Joint Economic Board, and that the United Na- 
tions accept responsibility as administering au- 
thority of the City of Jerusalem under an 
international trusteeship. 

9. The United States is willing to participate 
in a U.N. program to assist the parties involved 
in the establishment of a workable political set- 
tlement in Palestine. We refer to assistance 
through the U.N. in meeting economic and finan- 
cial problems and the problem of internal law and 
order during the transition period. The latter 
problem might require the establishment of a 
special constabulary or police force recruited on 
a volunteer basis by the U.N. We do not refer 
to the possibility of violation by any member of 
its obligations to refrain in its international 
relations from the threat or use of force. We 
assume that there will be Charter observance. 

10. In the final analysis the problem of making 
any solution work rests with the people of Pales- 
tine. If new political institutions are to endure, 
they must provide for early assumption by the 
people themselves of the responsibility for their 
own domestic order. Acts of violence against con- 
stituted authority and against rival elements of 
the local population have appeared in Palestine 
over a period of many years and have greatly in- 
creased the difficulties of finding a workable solu- 
tion to this complex problem. Certain elements 
have resorted to force and terror to obtain their 
own particular aims. Obviously, this violence 
must cease if independence is to be more than an 
empty phrase in the Holy Land. 

11. Mr. Chairman, we must now consider how 
this committee is to take the next step in dealing 
with this question. If the committee favors the 
principles of the majority plan, we should estab- 
lish a subcommittee to work out the details of 8 
program which we could recommend to the GA 
[General Assembly]. 

12. The recommendations reached by the GA 
will represent the collective opinion of the world. 
The problem has thus far defied solution because 
the parties primarily at interest have been unable 
to reach a basis of agreement. This is a problem 
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Proposed Economic Commission for Latin America 


The Economic and Social Council 

Recoenizine that the Latin American countries 
are faced with serious post-war problems of eco- 
nomic adjustment threatening the economic sta- 
bility of these countries, with their less developed 
economies, and 

Recoenizine that co-operative measures among 
the American republics can be of practical assist- 
ance in raising the level of economic activity in 
Latin America and in maintaining and strength- 
ming the economic relations of these countries 
both among themselves and with other countries of 
the world, and that such measures would be facili- 
tated by close co-operation with the United Na- 
tions, as well as with the agencies of the Inter- 
American system. 

Establishes an ad hoc Committee consisting 
of Chile, China, Cuba, France, Lebanon, Peru, 
United Kingdom, United States of America, and 
Venezuela ; 


During the discussion of the Chilean proposal 
(E/468) for the establishment of an Economic 
Commission for Latin America at the Fifth Session 
of the Economic and Social Council, messages 
supporting the establishment of such a Commis- 
sion were received by the Secretary-General from 
Bolivia, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, and 
Uruguay, and were presented to the Council. 

After the conclusion of the session, the Secre- 
lary-General received further messages support- 
ing the proposal from Latin American Govern- 
nents, 

The complete list of Latin American govern- 
nents which have now communicated to the Sec- 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL ON 11 AUGUST 1947! 


Decides upon the following terms of reference 
for the Committee: 


1. The Committee shall consider the. factors 
bearing upon the establishment of an economic 
commission for Latin America within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and shall present to 
the Council a report with recommendations con- 
cerning the creation of such a commission; 

2. The Committee may consult with interested 
agencies both within and without the United Na- 
tions, and shall ascertain the views of the Ninth 
International Conference of American States con- 
vening in Bogota in January 1948; 


Requests the Secretary-General to give special 
and immediate aid to the Committee by initiating 
studies defining and analysing the economic prob- 
lems of Latin American countries which threaten 
the stability and development of their economies. 


EXPRESSIONS OF SUPPORT BY CERTAIN LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS? 


retary-General expressing themselves in favour of 
the proposal is as follows: 


Argentina Guatemala 
Bolivia Haiti 
Brazil Honduras 
Colombia Mexico 
Costa Rica Nicaragua 
Dominican Republic Panama 
Ecuador Paraguay 
El Salvador Uruguay 


‘U.N. doc, B/AC.21/2, Oct. 6, 1947. 
* U.N. doc. B/AC.21/8, Oct. 7, 1947. 
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Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography‘ 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Second Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to the 
Security Council. AHC/26, September 8, 1947. 105 
pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


World Statistical Congress. Development of Interna- 
tional Demographic Statistics. By Forrest E. Linder, 
Chief, Population and Vital Statistics Section, Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations, E/CN.3/WSC/, 
August 27, 1947. 10 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations World Statistical Congress. The Devel- 
opment of International Comparability of Statistics. 
William R. Leonard, Acting Director, Statistical Of- 
fice of the United Nations, E/CN.3/WSC/6, Septem- 
ber 1, 1947. 13 pp. mimeo. 

——-Statistical Activities of the International Monetary 
Fund. Paper to be submitted to the World Statistical 
Congress, Washington, September 1947. J. J. Polak, 
Chief, Statistics Division, Research Department, In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. B/CN.3/WSC/7, Sep- 
tember 2, 1947. 8 pp. mimeo. 

— —The Role and Work of the International Labour Or- 
ganization in International Statistics. By Robert 
Morse Woodbury, Chief Statistician, International 
Labour Office. E/CN.8/WSC/8, September 2, 1947. 
8 pp. mimeo. ‘ 

——The Analysis of International Population Problems. 
By Frank W. Notestein, Consultant, Division of Pop- 
ulation of the United Nations. E/CN.38/WSC/9, 
September 8, 1947. 7 pp. mimeo. 

——Statistical Activities of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. By R. Stowman. E/CN.3/WSC/10, Septem- 
ber 4, 1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 

——Statistical Activities and Requirements of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
By J. 8. Gould. E/CN.8/WSC/11, September 4, 1947. 
5 pp. mimeo. 

— —Brief Statement on Icao Statistics for the World 
Statistical Conference. By A. M. Lester. B/CN.- 
8/WSC/12, September 4, 1947. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Application for Membership in the United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Organization. Note by 
the Secretary-General. E/568, September 22, 1947. 
8 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Resolutions adopted by the Economic and Social Coung Pro 
during its Fifth Session from 19 July to 16 August 
1947. E/573, September 2, 1947. v, 101 pp. printed, 
[$1.00.] 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Report to the Economie] Bud 
and Social Council on the Second Session of the Con. 
mission, Held at Lake Success, New York, From 2% 
July to 8 August 1947. E/575, September 12, 194, 

i, 94 pp. mimeo. Rep 

Financial Needs and Resources of the Devastated Com 
tries of the United Nations in the Immediate Futun| 
Especially in Respect of Their Requirements ani | 
Receipts of Freely Convertible Foreign Currency, Unit 
Report by the Secretary-General on the Devastated 
Countries in Europe. E/576, September 22, 194, 
89 pp. mimeo. ( 

Report of the Statistical Commission to the Economic ani} 
Social Council. Second Session 28 August to 5 Sep|4dm! 
tember 1947. E/577, September 23, 1947. 20 pi ' 
mimeo. : 

Report of the Social Commission. Second Session. Lan" 
Success, 28 August to 13 September 1947, E/OR ; 
September 23, 1947. 32 pp. mimeo. : 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment} , 
Resolutions of 28 July 1947. E/582, September %/ 
1947. 3 pp. mimeo. Pn) 

Non-Governmental Organizations. Decisions of 18 and 16} 
August 1947. E/583, September 25, 1947. 5pp. mime} A 

List of Non-Governmental Organizations Granted Co-|——L 
sultative Status by the Economic and Social Coundl| 
E/C.2/56, September 24, 1947, 12 pp. mimeo. te 

Statistical Commission. Report of the Committee a} ” 
Industrial Classification. A Proposed International)“ 
Standard Industrial Classification. E/ON.3/35, At P 
gust 29, 1947. 60 pp. mimeo. “ 

International Children’s Emergency Fund. Programme ‘ 
Committee. ... Report to the Executive Board) 4, 
Meetings Held in Hotel Majestic, Avenue Kleber, iz 
Paris, between 18th and 23rd August Inclusive, 1. th 
E/ICEF/23, September 17, 1947. 86 pp. mimeo, Als, " 
E/ICEF/23/Add.1, September 23, 1947. 2 pp. mimes; nay 
and E/ICEF/23/Corr.1, September 17, 1947. 1) th 
mimeo. y 

——Executive Board. Statement of the FAO Missiolj__p, 
Concerning the Urgent Needs of Children in Polami] g,, 
B/ICEF/24, September 24, 1947. 5 pp. mimeo. 19- 

Report of the Drafting Committee of the Preparatom|fitth , 
Committee of the United Nations Conference on Traé] Int 
and Employment (20 January to 25 February 1947)} me 
E/PC/T/84/Rev.1, May 29, 1947. 82 pp. printel] Re 
[75¢. ] ten 
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World Statistical Congress. The Role and Work of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations in International Statistics. By Valentino 
Dore. E/CN.38/WSC/2, August 20, 1947. 7 pp. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Provisional Agenda for the Second Regular Session. 
Report of the General Committee. A/392, September 
22, 1947. 12 pp. mimeo. Also, A/392/Add.1, Septem- 
ber 23, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 

Budgetary and Financial Relationships of the United Na- 
tions and Specialized Agencies . . . Interim Report of 
the Secretary-General. A/394, September 23, 1947. 7 
pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. Third Report of 1947 on the 
External Audit Report on the 1946 Accounts. A/395, 
September 24, 1947. 4 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension Scheme. Annual 
Report to the General Assembly Submitted by the 
Staff Benefit Committee Acting as the Joint Benefit 
Committee. A/397, September 25, 1947. 10 pp. 
mimeo. 

Admission of Yemen and Pakistan to Membership in the 
United Nations. Report of the First Committee. 
A/399, September 25, 1947. 1p. mimeo. 

First Committee. Second Session. Threats to the Polit- 
ical Independence and Territorial Integrity of 
Greece: Letter From the Bulgarian Political Repre- 
sentative to the United States Addressed to the Sec- 
retary-General Dated 21 September 1947. A/C.1/190, 
September 25, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

—Letter From the Representative of Albania Addressed 
to the Secretary-General Dated 23 September 1947. 
A/C.1/192, September 25, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 

—Letter From the President of the General Assembly to 
the Chairman of the First Committee, Dated 25 Sep- 
tember 1947. A/C.1/193, September 25, 1947. 1 p. 
mimeo. 

——Letter From the Secretary-General to the Bulgarian 
Political Representative in the United States and to 
the Albanian Representative Accredited to the United 
Nations, Dated 25 September 1947. A/C.1/194, Sep- 
tember 25, 1947. 1p. mimeo. Also, A/C.1/194/Corr.1, 
September 26, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 

—Letter From the Albanian Delegation Addressed to 
the Secretary-General Dated 27 September 1947. 
A/C.1/197, September 27, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 

—letter From the Bulgarian Delegation Addressed to 
the Secretary-General Dated 27 September 1947. 
A/C.1/198, September 27, 1947. 1p. mimeo. 

—Proposal Submitted by the Delegation of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. A/C.1/199, September 27, 
1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Hith Committee. Statement by Representative of the 
International Monetary Fund in Regard to the Pay- 
ment of Contributions to International Organizations. 
Report by the Secretary-General. A/C.5/151, Sep- 
tember 27, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


List of Committee Secretariats for the Second Regular 
Session. A/INF/12, September 23, 1947. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Official Records of the Second Session of the General As- 
sembly. Supplement No. 4. Trusteeship Council. 
Report to the General Assembly covering its first 
session (26 March-28 April 1947). A/312, June 12, 
1947. 15 pp. printed. [15¢.] 

Official Records of the First Special Session of the General 
Assembly. Volume I. Plenary Meetings of The Gen- 
eral Assembly. Verbatim Record. 28 April—-15 May 
1947. xix, 203 pp. printed. [$2.00.] 

Official Records of the Second Part of the First Session 
of the General Assembly, General Committee, Sum- 
mary Record of Meetings, 22 October-13 December 
1946. vi, 47 pp. printed. [50¢.] 

Draft Convention on the Crime of Genocide. Communi- 
eations Received by the Secretary-General. A/401, 
September 27, 1947; A/401/Add.1, October 1, 1947. 
Each 3 pp. mimeo. 

Utilization of the Services of the Secretariat. Draft Reso- 
lution Proposed by Sweden. A/403, October 2, 1947. 
1 p. mimeo. 

Budgetary and Financial Relationships of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies and Related Mat- 
ters. Excerpt From the Report to the Economic and 
Social Council of the Co-ordination Committee on the 
Work of Its Second Session. A/404, October 4, 1947, 
36 pp. mimeo. 

Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial In- 
tegrity of Greece. Amendment to the Proposal by the 
Delegation of the United States Submitted by the 
French Delegation. A/C.1/201, September 29, 1947. 
1 p. mimeo. 

——Letter From the Bulgarian Delegation Addressed to 
the Assistant Secretary-General Dated 2 October 
1947, A/C.1/208, October 2, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 

——Letter From the Albanian Delegation Addressed to 
the Assistant Secretary-General Dated 2 October 1947. 
A/C.1/204, October 2, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 

Proposal Submitted by the Delegation of Sweden. 
1/205, October 7, 1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Proposal of the Delegation of China To Promote the Bf- 
fective Functioning of the Security Council. A/C.- 
1/202, September 30, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

The Journal of the General Assembly, Second Session, 
printed daily during the Assembly meetings. 


Security Council 


Letter From the Permanent Representative of Greece to 
the United Nations Addressed to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dated 9 September 1947. 8/544, September 9, 
1947. 1 p. mimeo. 

Letter From the Chairman of the Commission of Investi- 
gation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council Dated 29 
August, and Attached Letter and Report From the 
Chairman of the Subsidiary Group. 8/534, August 
29, 1947. 42 pp. mimeo. 


A/C.- 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Letter From the Representative of the Netherlands Dele- 
gation to the United Nations Addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General Dated 2 September 1947, and Enclosures. 
8/548, September 9, 1947. 62 pp. mimeo. 

Letter From the Representatives of the Albanian People’s 
Republic to the United Nations, Addressed to the 
Secretary-General, Dated 8 September 1947. 8/546, 
September 10, 1947. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Draft Resolution on the Greek Question Submitted by the 
Representative of the United States at the Two 
Hundred and Second Meeting of the Security Council. 
$/552, September 15, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. [To turn 
over related documents to the General Assembly. ] 


Letter From the Chairman of the Commission of Investi- 
gation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents to the 
President of the Security Council Dated 15 September 
1947 and Enclosed Telegram From the Chairman of 
the Subsidiary Group. 8/554, September 15, 1947. 
3 pp. mimeo. 


Resolution on the Greek Question Submitted by the Repre- 
sentative of the United States and Adopted by the 
Security Council at Its Two Hundred and Second 
Meeting. 8/555, September 15, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 


Letter From the Representative of Greece to the United 
Nations Addressed to the Secretary-General Dated 15 
September 1947. S/556, September 17, 1947. 1 p. 
mimeo. 


Official Records, Second Year: No. 29, 122nd Meeting, 25 
March 1947. 21 pp. printed. [15¢.] 

—No. 30, 128rd Meeting, 28 March i947. 25 pp. printed. 
[30¢. ] 

——No. 32, 125th Meeting, 3 April 1947. 16 pp. printed. 
[10¢. ] 

——Special Supplement No. 3. Report of the Committee 
on the Admission of New Members. v, 58 pp. printed. 
[50¢. ] 

Trusteeship Council 


Official Records. First Year: First Session. vii, 157 pp. 
printed. [$1.25.] 


U.S. Delegation to ICAO Meeting on 
Multilateral Air Transport Agreement 
[Released to the press October 9] 
The President announced on October 9 the com- 
position of the United States Delegation to the 
meeting to be convened at Geneva, November 3, 
1947, by the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization on the multilateral air-transport agree- 
ment. The chairman of the Delegation is Gar- 
rison Norton, Assistant Secretary of State, and 
the vice chairman is Oswald Ryan, vice chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Delegates are 
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Russell B. Adams, director, Economic Bureau, 
Civil Aeronautics Board ; Livingston T. Merchant, 
chief, Aviation Division, Department of State; 
and Stuart G. Tipton, general counsel, Air Trang. 
port Association. Advisers are John C. Cooper, 
member, Institute for Advanced Study, Prince. 
ton, N. J.; Paul T. David, alternate representative 
on the Council of 1cao and U.S. representative on 
the Air Transport Committee of 1cao; and Robert 
J. G. McClurkin, Jr., assistant director, Economi 
Bureau, Civil Aeronautics Board. The secretary 
of the Delegation is Richard S. Wheeler, Division 
of International Conferences, Department of 
State. 

Congressional representation has been invited 
on this Delegation, but information was not avail- 
able on October 9 as to which members of Congres 
may attend the meeting. In addition, represents- 
tives of the major United States airlines engaged 
in international air transportation have been in- 
vited to send representatives for advice and con- 
sultation with the official Delegation. 

The meeting has been called by the 1cao Coundil 
at Montreal in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the First Assembly of 1cao in May 
1947. The meeting, which is in the form of1 
commission, will be open to all member states 
Its object will be the development of an agree 
ment respecting the multilateral exchange of com- 
mercial rights in international civil air transport 


Office of U.S. Delegation to Economic 
Commission for Europe 


There has now been established the Office of the 








United States Representative to the Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE) with headquarters 
at Geneva. The ECE is a regional commission of 
the Economic and Social Council of the Unite 
Nations. The United States Representative wil 
be responsible to the Secretary of State. 

Paul R. Porter has been designated as th 
Alternate to William Clayton, the United State 
Representative, and will act as resident head o 
the office at Geneva. The Mission for Econom 
Affairs (MEA) at London, of which Mr. Porter 
has been Acting Chief, will be dissolved; salan 
functions and part of its staff will be absorbed by 
the Office of the United States Representative 


ECE. 
Department of State se 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


End of Proceedings of the Austrian Treaty Commission 


{Released to the press October 11] 

The proceedings of the Austrian Treaty Com- 
mission, which has been in session in Vienna since 
May 12, 1947, were brought to an end on October 
11, 1947. 

In accordance with a decision taken by the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers at Moscow on April 24, 
the Austrian Treaty Commission was established 
at Vienna to examine all of the disagreed questions 
of the Austrian treaty with the object of reconcil- 
ing the different points of view of the four Allied 
Governments. At the conclusion of the Moscow 
Conference (March-April 1947) the Council of 
Foreign Ministers had reached agreement on the 
preamble and 33 of the 53 articles in the Austrian 
treaty. The 20 disagreed articles involve five basic 
issues: the Austro-Yugoslav frontier; displaced 
persons; military and air restrictions; German 
assets (article 35); and property of United Na- 
tions nationals (article 42). Through a subsidiary 
body, the Committee of Experts, the Treaty Com- 
mission was to give special consideration to arti- 
cles 35 and 42 and to the establishment of con- 
crete facts. The Treaty Commission, it should be 
noted, was never intended to have plenipotentiary 
powers to conclude agreements but only powers 
to investigate and to make recommendations to 
the Council of Foreign Ministers for the resolu- 
tion of differences. 

In carrying out the work entrusted to it by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, the Treaty Commis- 
sion has held 85 meetings. The proceedings were 
largely devoted, after preliminary discussions of 
procedural matters, to an extensive examination of 
the basic types of German assets, namely, oil prop- 
erties, the Danubian Steamship Company (pps¢), 
financial institutions (including insurance com- 
panies), industry, and state property. These in- 
vestigations necessarily involved discussions of 
various United Nations properties and interests. 
At the end of its meetings the Treaty Commission 
also reviewed the remaining disagreed articles. 


October 19, 1947 


The United States and other delegations have 
presented to the Treaty Commission in detail the 
concrete facts with respect to various properties in 
the main categories of German assets and with re- 
spect to corresponding cases of United Nations 
property. It is believed that this comprehensive 
presentation has resulted in a more exact under- 
standing of the character and scope of the German 
assets problem: a vague but complex set of issues 
has been broken down into component parts, and 
the various drafts for article 35 have been re- 
vised in the light of this exhaustive analysis of 
the problem and compilation of new information. 

The Treaty Commission did not agree on a 
text of article 35 for recommendation to the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, and the positions of the 
respective delegations on the main points of dif- 
ference were in general reaffirmed. The Treaty 
Commission was able, however, to achieve a com- 
mon approach on certain limited aspects of the 
German assets problem, and its discussions have 
defined the issues in such a manner as to facilitate 
the consideration of the principal differences by 
the Council of Foreign Ministers meeting in Lon- 
don on November 25. The many papers of the 
Treaty Commission setting forth concrete facts 
and the numerous discussions of specific cases of 
assets have made it possible for the separate dele- 
gations to draft comprehensive reports as a basis 
for renewed considerations of this difficult prob- 
lem at London. 

The United States regrets the undue delay in 
reaching agreement on the outstanding points of 
difference in the Austrian treaty. In the hope of 
obtaining an Austrian treaty at the earliest possi- 
ble date and on the basis of the work done by the 
Treaty Commission in Vienna during the summer, 
the United States will make every effort at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers to resolve those issues, which have be- 
come a matter of international concern. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


REVIEW OF AGREEMENT ON ECONOMIC FUSION 
OF U.S. AND U.K. ZONES IN GERMANY 


[Released to the press October 7] 


Anglo-American discussions which will review 
the terms of the Byrnes-Bevin agreement of De- 
cember 2, 1946, providing for the economic fusion 
of the American and British zones’ in Germany, 
began on October 8 in Washington, D.C. 

The American and British Delegations partici- 
pating in these discussions are as follows: 


American Delegation 

Assistant Secretary of State Charles E. Saltzman, Chair- 
man, U.S. Delegation 

Assistant Secretary of State Willard L. Thorp 

Ambassador Robert D. Murphy, Political Adviser, Berlin 

Under Secretary of the Army William H. Draper, Jr. 

Assistant Secretary of the Army Gordon Gray 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Military Governor (U.S.), Germany 

Frank A. Southard, Jr., Director, Office of International 
Finance, Treasury Department 


British Delegation 

Sir William Strang, Head of Delegation, Political Adviser 
to the Commander in Chief, British Forces of Occupa- 
tion in Germany 

Sir Mark Turner, Principal Adviser on German Economic 
Affairs to the Foreign Office 

Sir Gordon Munro, Financial Minister, British Embassy, 
and Head of U.K. Treasury Delegation 

J. H. Penson, Adviser on German Economic Affairs, British 
Embassy 

Maj. Gen. N. C. D. Brownjohn, Deputy Chief of Staff 
(Policy), Control Commission for Germany (British 
Element) 

D. L. Anderson, Vice President, Economic Subcommission, 
Control Commission for Germany (British Blement) 

P. H. Dean, Head of German Political Department, Foreign 
Office 


*For text of agreement, see BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1946, 
p. 1102. 
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D. H. F. Rickett, U.K. Treasury 

J. F. Cahan, Acting Chairman (British), Joint Export- 
Import Agency (U.S.-U.K.) 

R. C. Griffiths, U.K. Treasury 


Dugald Malcolm, Foreign Office (German Section), See. 
retary to the U.K. Delegation 


The discussions are being held pursuant to a 
British request made in accordance with paragraph 
12 of the fusion agreement which provides for 
review at yearly intervals. The British Govern- 
ment has indicated that it is encountering increas- 
ing difficulties in contributing dollars for the pay- 
ment of essential imports into Germany. It will 
be recalled that the fusion agreement provided 
that the cost of minimum essential imports (food- 
stuffs, seeds, fertilizers, and petroleum products) 
paid from appropriated funds would be borne 
equally by the two parties. The cost of such im- 
ports has been running close to 700 million dollars 
a year, and it has been necessary to make the 
great bulk of these expenditures, which have been 
principally for food, in dollars. 





Articles on Geneva Charter for an ITO 


The series of articles entitled “The Geneva 
Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion” will be concluded in the October 26 issue 
of the BuLtetiIn with an article on cartel and 
commodities policy and an article on the consti- 
tution of the ITO. The following articles have 
already appeared: “Introduction” and “General 
Commercial Provisions” in the BuLLetin of Sep- 
tember 28; “Quantitative Restrictions” and 
“Employment and HEeonomic Developments” in 
the BuLLetin of October 5; and “Subsidies and 
State Trading” in the Butietrin of October 12. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


New Communist Manifesto Must Not Deflect 


Program for Aid to Europe 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY LOVETT 


[Released to the press October 8] 
The Department has examined carefully the ma- 
terial which has appeared in the Soviet press con- 
cerning the recent meeting in Poland of repre- 
sentatives of the Communist Parties of nine Euro- 
pean countries and the decision to establish in 
Belgrade an information bureau consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the Central Committees of the Com- 
munist Parties of these countries. The Depart- 
ment has noted that responsible cabinet ministers 
of certain countries, including the Soviet Union, 
were included among these representatives. It 
has also taken careful note of the terms of the 
manifesto issued by this conference, which ma- 
ligned the aims of the American and British peo- 
ple in the recent war and carried to new lengths 
the distortions of United States policy with which 
the Communist press everywhere has recently been 
replete. 


The documents issued by the Warsaw confer- 
ence speak for themselves. The parties and gov- 
ernments associated with this program have made 
clear their intention to prevent, if they can, the 
economic recovery of Europe. People in Europe 
who permit themselves to be misled by these ma- 
licious and unscrupulous distortions will be taking 
a heavy responsibility on themselves, for there 
could be no possibility of avoiding economic dis- 
aster in Europe if the concepts of the Warsaw 
conference were to prevail. 

For Americans, this is a time for coolness and 
clarity of judgment. We must not allow our- 
selves to be deflected from the course we have 
chosen, and we must continue to study with sym- 
pathy but with calm realism the problem of how 
Europe can be assisted to regain its proper place 
in a stable and peaceful world. 


U. S. To Return Italian Naval Vessels Allotted Under 


Terms of Peace Treaty 


MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE ITALIAN FOREIGN MINISTER! 


[Released to the press October 7] 


The Government of the United States has de- 
termined to decline to accept any of the Italian 
naval vessels allotted to it under the terms of the 
Treaty of Peace with Italy and of the Four Power 
Naval Protocol of February 10, 1947. 

The United States Government has not forgot- 
ten the valiant service of the Italian Navy in as- 
%ciation with our own Naval forces during Italy’s 
cobelligerency. It is the desire of the Government 
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of the United States that these former vessels of 
war be scrapped and utilized by Italy, under the 
terms of the Protocol, as a contribution to the 
continued recovery of the Italian economy. Thus 
these weapons of war may in the end serve Italy’s 
reconstruction and the building of a peaceful life 
for the Italian people. 


* Delivered by the American Ambassador to Italy, James 
C. Dunn, to the Italian Foreign Minister, Count Carlo 
Sforza. 
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italian Gold Uncovered by Allies Returned to Italian Government 


[Released to the press October 10] 

The Governments of the United Kingdom and 
the United States, on one hand, and the Govern- 
ment of Italy, on the other, on October 10 entered 
into an agreement whereby approximately 28 mil- 
lion dollars of Italian monetary gold uncovered by 
the Allied military forces at La Fortezza in north- 
ern Italy on May 6, 1945, will be turned over to 
Italy. The Allied military authorities in Italy 
have been instructed to proceed with the imme- 
diate transfer of this gold to the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 

The gold uncovered at La Fortezza represents 
almost the total Italian monetary-gold stock re- 
maining on Italian territory at the end of the 
war. Subsequent to the Italian armistice in 1943, 
the German Commander in Italy ordered the trans- 
fer of all gold held in the vaults of the Bank of 
Italy at Rome to Milan. This gold was later 
stored for safekeeping in tunnels at La Fortezza 
near Bolzano, Italy. As the Allied armies moved 
northward in Italy during 1944, however, the Ger- 
mans removed to Berlin the larger part of the gold 
stored at La Fortezza. When units of the United 
States Fifth Army operating under combined 
Anglo-American command occupied the Bolzano 
area in May 1945, the remaining Italian monetary 
gold stored at La Fortezza was uncovered. The 
gold was removed to the vaults of the Bank of 
Italy at Rome where it has since remained under 
the custody of the Allied military authorities in 
Italy. 

The text of the agreement signed at London is as 
follows: + 

The Governments of the United States of America and 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland, on the one hand, and the Government of Italy, 
on the other, have agreed as follows: 


1. The gold which was captured at Fortezza by the Allied 
Forces in Italy from the German forces, which was still 
in the custody of officials of the Bank of Italy at the time of 
capture, and which has since that time remained in the 
custody of the appropriate agency of the Allied military 
authorities, shall be turned over to the Italian Government 
now that the treaty of peace signed in Paris on February 
10, 1947 has entered into force. 


* Printed from telegraphic text. 
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2. The Italian Government will immediately appoint 
representatives to discuss with the Allied military au. 
thorities the necessary details of transferring this gold 
from the custody of the Allied military authorities to the 
custody of the Italian Government. 

The present protocol shall be deemed to have come into 
force on the day of the coming into force of the treaty of 
peace. In faith whereof the undersigned plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present protocol. 

Done in London in triplicate this 10th day of October 
1947 in the English and Italian languages, both texts be 
ing equally authentic. 


The agreement was signed on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by Waldemar J. 
Gallman, American Chargé d’Affaires; for the 
United Kingdom by Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin; and for Italy by Bartolomeo Migone, 
Italian Chargé d’A ffaires. 





Negotiations To Return Horses Seized 
in Germany to Owning Countries 
[Released to the press October 10] 

In the fall of 1945 and subsequently, the War 
Department shipped to the United States a number 
of horses which had been seized by American 
forces at various remount depots in Germany and 
which were considered to be captured German war 
material. Subsequent to the arrival of the horses 
in this country, the Governments of Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Hungary advised the Department of 
State that many of the horses which had been 
brought to this country under this program had 
originally been looted by the Nazis from the coun- 
tries concerned. These claims were transmitted 
by the Department of State to the War Depart- 
ment with a request that they be investigated and 
that, if they were found to be substantially cor- 
rect, the animals in question be returned to claim- 
ant governments, 

In the spring of 1947 the War Department ad- 
vised the Department of State that, upon con- 
sideration of all the factors which had been called 
to its attention, it was prepared to release to claim- 
ant governments such horses as could be identified 
by them as having been originally looted by the 
Germans. 
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Since then negotiations have been proceeding 
with a view to such identification. As a result of 
these negotiations a first shipment of some 120 
horses is to leave this country about November 1 
for Trieste. Upon arrival these animals will be 
turned over to the Hungarian Government; a small 
number of other Hungarian horses may be dis- 
posed of by that Government in the United States. 
Negotiations on the Polish and Yugoslav claims 
are continuing, and shipment of any horses found 
to belong to those countries will be made at a later 
date. 

The return of horses to the respective owning 
countries has the support of both the Department 
of the Army and the Department of State. This 
position is based on the determination by the De- 
partment of State that the horses in question are 
not properly considered as captured enemy mate- 
rial, as originally supposed, but rather as prop- 
erty looted from countries while they were under 
German occupation. 


Additional Oil Tankers To Relieve 
World Transport Shortage 


[Released to the press by the White House October 10] 


The Assistant to the President, John R. Steel- 
man, announced on October 10 that 96 oil tank- 
ers are to be added to the active world supply. 
This decision was reached at a White House meet- 
ing on October 9 of the interdepartmental commit- 
tee recently appointed by Mr. Steelman, with 
Granville Conway, Coordinator of Emergency Ex- 
port Programs, as its chairman. The addition of 
96 tankers to the world tanker fleet will go far to 
relieve the shortage of oil-transportation facili- 
ties in the United States and abroad, Mr. Steel- 
man said. 

At the meeting of the committee, composed of 
representatives of the Departments of State, Navy, 
Interior, Commerce, the Maritime Commission, 
and the United States Coast Guard the following 
steps were agreed upon for immediate action: 


1. The Navy Department will recondition and 
put into operation with all possible speed 26 mis- 
sion-type T-2 tankers now in the laid-up fleets. 
These tankers will be operated by private shipping 
companies, with merchant crews, for Navy ac- 
count. 
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2. The Maritime Commission will recondition 
24 of the militarized T-2 type tankers now in the 
laid-up fleets. These two actions, Mr. Steelman 
said, will release to private industry about 50 of 
the merchant tankers that are presently carrying 
oil for the military establishment. 

3. The Maritime Commission will sell 46 of the 
T-2 type merchant tankers now in the laid-up 
fleets to foreign countries for reconditioning and 
operation. 

“Tt is anticipated that the addition of these 96 
tankers to the world fleet should make a major ' 
contribution toward bringing tanker tonnage into 
balance with oil supply”, Mr. Steelman said. 


Medical Vaccines Shipped to Greece 


[Released to the press October 6] 
A shipment of medical vaccines was sent from 
New York by air on October 4 and was due to ar- 
rive in Greece on October 6. This is part of an 
emergency shipment of 90,000 bottles of diphthe- 
ria, 10,000 packages of smallpox, 30,000 bottles of 
typhus, and 720 bottles of cholera vaccine which 
was requested by the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece to assist in safeguarding the health of the 
estimated 150,000 refugees in northern Greece. 
These supplies will be distributed free by the 
American Mission. The balance of the request is 
to be shipped by water. 


Proclamation of Peace Treaties 


President Truman on September 15, 1947, pro- 
claimed the treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary and further proclaimed 
that the state of war between the United States 
and those countries terminated on the same date. 
The treaties entered into force on September 15, 
1947, upon the deposit of instruments of ratifica- 
tion at Paris by the United States, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
France in the case of the Italian treaty, and by 
deposit of instruments of ratification at Moscow 
by the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland in the case of the 
treaties with Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 
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American Aid to Greece—A Step Toward Lasting Peace 


BY LOY W. HENDERSON ' 


It has been suggested that I talk to you briefly 
about our policies in respect of Greece and regard- 
ing recent trends and developments in that country. 
It is perhaps significant of the times in which we 
are living that I should be discussing with you 
matters relating to modern Greece. Not many 
years ago assembled graduates and students of our 
great educational institutions would have been 
much more likely to find themselves listening to 
learned discourses regarding various aspects of an- 
cient Greece to which we of the Western World 
owe so much. 

I am afraid that the days in which any American 
group can quietly devote itself to the consideration 
of the beauties and perfections of the great classical 
age without worries with regard to what is taking 
place in this modern world are gone and that such 
days will not return, at least during our lifetime. 
The events of recent years have forced upon the 
United States certain tremendous international re- 
sponsibilities, the shirking of which would be cer- 
tain to result in disaster to the whole world, includ- 
ing ourselves. Individual American citizens are 
becoming increasingly aware of this fact and more 
and more deeply concerned as to the manner in 
which these responsibilities should be and are being 
discharged. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
we should be talking tonight about the problems 
of modern Greece, for the survival of which we 
have certain grave international responsibilities. 

During recent years few events have caused the 
American people more acutely to realize the seri- 
ousness of their new international responsibilities 
than the statement made by the President to the 
joint session of Congress on March 12 of this year. 
That statement,’ it will be recalled, began with 
these words: 


“The gravity of the situation which confronts 


* Address delivered before the Wellesley Club in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Oct. 4, 1947, and released to the press on 
the same date. Mr. Henderson is Director of the Office 
of Near Hastern and African Affairs, Department of State. 

* BULLETIN of Mar. 23, 1947, p. 534. 
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the world today necessitates my appearance before 
a joint session of the Congress. 

“The foreign policy and the national security of 
this country are involved.” 


When the President tells Congress that he is 
speaking on a subject which involves the security 
of the United States, every mentally active and 
loyal American citizen becomes alert. He will 
immediately want to know what it is that involves 
our national security and what should be done 
about it. 

The President went on to state frankly what 
was menacing our security. “... totalitarian 
regimes,” he said, “imposed on free peoples, by 
direct or indirect aggression, undermine the foun- 
dations of international peace and hence the se- 
curity of the United States.” He pointed out 
that totalitarian regimes had already been forced 
upon the peoples of a number of countries against 
their will and indicated that peoples of various 
other countries must have aid if they were not also 
to lose their freedom. He emphasized the fact that 
reports which we had received from our repre- 
sentatives in Greece confirmed the statement of the 
Greek Government that Greece must have assist- 
ance if it was to survive as a free nation. He 
asked Congress to provide authority for assistance 
to Greece and Turkey. He added: 

“This is a serious course upon which we embark. 

“T would not recommend it except that the alter- 
native is much more serious. . . . 

“The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured 
by misery and want. They spread and grow in 
the evil soil of poverty and strife. They reach 
their full growth when the hope of a people for 
a better life has died. 

“We must keep that hope alive. | 

“The free peoples of the world look to us for 
support in maintaining their freedoms. 

“If we falter in our leadership, we may en- 
danger the peace of the world—and we shall surely 
endanger the welfare of our own Nation.” 


The Congress heeded the appeal of the Presi- 
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dent. It granted the authority which he re- 
quested. Under this authority we are endeavor- 
ing at the present time to carry out concrete pro- 
grams of relief for both Greece and Turkey. 

Before I talk to you further about Greece, I 
would like to quote another passage from the 
President’s address. He said: 


“T believe that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressures. 

“T believe that we must assist free peoples to 
work out their own destinies in their own way. 

“I believe that our help should be primarily 
through economic and financial aid which is essen- 
tial to economic stability and orderly political 
processes.” 


I am referring to these remarks because in vari- 
ous quarters they have been misinterpreted to such 
an extent as to give rise to misunderstandings with 
regard to our policies. They have, for instance, 
been interpreted to mean that it is the policy of 
the United States to help free peoples every- 
where who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures in pre- 
cisely the same manner as that in which we are 
helping the people of Greece and Turkey. A 
careful examination of this passage and of its con- 
text does not justify any such interpretation. It 
should be clear that the form and the amount of 
the aid to be given by the U. S. must depend upon 
the circumstances of each case. In making the 
necessary decisions a number of factors must, of 
course, be taken into consideration, such as the ex- 
tent to which the people concerned might be deter- 
mined to do their utmost to maintain their own 
independence and fully to utilize such aid as we 
might be able to give, the amount of strain which 
the giving of really effective aid might place upon 
our own resources as well as upon our ability to aid 
still other peoples, the economic situation of the 
people seeking aid, and so forth. Such additional 
aid as we might be able to give to the countries of 
Europe or of other continents is certain to vary 
both with regard to manner and content. As 
you are aware, at the present time we are con- 
sidering certain proposals from a number of Euro- 
pean countries for financial assistance on a basis 
radically different from that of either our Greek 
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or Turkish programs. Such assistance as we may 
give would be another effort on our part to carry 
out the policy enunciated by the President of assist- 
ing free peoples to work out their own destinies in 
their own way. 

There has been a certain amount of criticism of 
the manner in which authority was sought from 
Congress to extend aid to Greece and Turkey. It 
has been said, for instance, that the Executive 
Branch of the Government employed a piecemeal 
approach; that it should have gone before Con- 
gress and before the American public with a broad 
plan which would have taken global needs into 
consideration and would have allotted to Greece 
and Turkey their proper place in some carefully 
elaborated world scheme. 

As a member of the Department of State who 
was in a position to witness the rapid march of 
events which led to the President’s appeal to Con- 
gress, I should like to stress the fact that the Greek 
crisis broke with such suddenness and with such 
urgency that there was no time to wait for the 
working out of some regional or world scheme into 
which aid to Greece could be integrated. The 
British Ambassador on February 24 of this year 
handed to the Secretary of State the note indicat- 
ing that the British Government, in view of the 
economic situation in Great Britain, would not be 
able to extend aid to Greece after March 31. It was 
clear almost from the moment of the receipt of 
that note that there would be a complete eco- 
nomic and political collapse of Greece unless the 
Greek people could be given grounds for the hope 
that aid would be coming to them in the near 
future from the United States. This hope of aid, 
furthermore, if effective, should be given simulta- 
neously with, or prior to, the announcement of the 
British cessation of aid. Why, it may be asked, 
had it not been possible to foresee the coming Greek 
crisis? The answer is that it was already public 
knowledge that the economic situation of Greece 
was desperate, that this situation had its origin in 
the physical destruction and the damage to morale 
brought about by the war and had been sharpened 
by the intermittent warfare carried on since the 
war by armed groups under Communist leadership 
receiving encouragement and support from coun- 
tries contiguous to Greece. For several months we 
had been trying in vain to find some way to help 
Greece within the framework of existing legisla- 
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tion. It was becoming increasingly clear, however, 
that if the United States were to aid Greece, funds 
for that purpose must be appropriated by Congress. 
A direct approach to Congress on such a subject 
would, however, involve the making of decisions of 
great importance and would have wide repercus- 
sions. It would, for instance, not be possible to ex- 
plain to Congress the situation in Greece and the 
reasons why the United States should extend aid 
without emphasizing the fact that in spite of the 
sacrifices of the war years, in spite of the solemn 
pledges taken by the victor nations, in spite of the 
existence of the United Nations, there were still in 
the world powerful aggressive elements which were 
intent on depriving peoples of their freedom and 
of replacing democratic governments with totali- 
tarian regimes. An approach to Congress would 
mean the serving of formal notice upon the Ameri- 
can people that there were still great sacrifices to be 
made if we were again to have any justifiable sense 
of security. It was obvious that no approach in- 
volving such serious implications should be made 
to Congress until we were sure of the facts of the 
Greek situation and were quite certain that only 
action on the part of Congress could save Greece. 
In order that we should be entirely certain of the 
facts, it had been decided as far back as Janu- 
ary to send Mr. Paul Porter at the head of a group 
of experts to Greece to study in detail the economic 
needs and capabilities of that country. Mean- 
while, the possibilities of economic assistance to 
Greece by an international agency were explored, 
but it was found, as President Truman stated, that 
the United Nations and its related organizations 
were not in a position to extend help of the kind 
that was required. 

The situation was rendered all the more critical 
by the fact that not only was British economic 
assistance to cease on March 31 but in addition 
unrRA was scheduled to terminate its valuable 
operations in Greece in the near future. It 
was evident that with the removal of these two 
props, the Greek economy would entirely collapse. 
At the same time, Mr. Porter’s interim reports 
from Greece indicated that American assistance 
would have to be extensive and should be tendered 
as soon as possible if chaos were to be averted. It 
thus became unmistakably clear that if Greece were 
to retain its independence, Congress must be 
informed at once of the situation. 
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As the result of the understanding reception on 
the part of Congress to the appeal of the President, 
we are now engaged in a great struggle to help 
Greece save itself. We knew in advance that this 
struggle would not be an easy one. It is not easy, 
We are trying to help save a country which ever 
since its liberation from the Ottoman Empire has 
been poverty-stricken, a country which has always 
been faced with the problem of limited natural 
resources. The material losses suffered by Greece 
during the war and postwar years have been heavy, 
Property has been destroyed which had been 
created over the years as the result of arduous 
labor and self-deprivation. Even in an atmos- 
phere of peace and security, it would be difficult for 
Greece without outside aid to rehabilitate itself, 
Unfortunately, such an atmosphere does not exist. 
Greece is still torn with internal strife stimulated 
and encouraged from without. No one in Greece 
is sure what the morrow will bring. This uncer- 
tainty with regard to the future has existed for 
more than seven years. 

In spite of the poverty of the country, in spite 
of the material and moral strain under which 
Greece is laboring, the friends of Greece are not 
discouraged. Greece has a number of assets which 
give it hope for the future. Its chief asset lies 
in the stubborn individualism, in the fierce love 
of democracy, and in the firm patriotism of the 
great mass of the Greek people. The suffering and 
the moral and physical fatigue have not under- 
mined the national will to retain independence. 
We must not overlook the fact, however, that peo- 
ple to the north of Greece, who also were liberty- 
loving and patriotic, have lost their freedom and 
their independence as a result of foreign pressures 
and internal intrigue. 

I have come back from Greece with some rather 
definite impressions, which I would like to present 
in the hope that what I say may be helpful in 
correcting what seem to me to be a number of 
erroneous ideas with regard to Greece and the 
Greek people, which in some way or other have 
become rather prevalent in the United States. 

There is the idea, for instance, that liberalism 
in the real sense of the word is dying out in Greece; 
that the Greek people are drifting either towards 
the extreme right or into the totalitarianism of 
what is frequently referred to as the extreme left. 
I am convinced that the great bulk of the popu- 
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lation of the country is still liberal at heart. The 
people of Greece still cherish the ideals of toler- 
ance and democracy. This spirit of liberalism 
isnot the monopoly of any Greek political party or 
group. It is deeply imbedded among both royal- 
ists and republicans and in most of the political 
parties of the present Parliament, regardless of 
whether such parties are in the center or to the 
right or left of center. There is no doubt that the 
excesses committed both by the extreme right and 
by the Communists and their associates have given 
rise to bitter hatreds and animosities. Many per- 
sons who consider themselves, or members of their 
families, to have been the victims of wrongs and 
injustices are out for vengeance. Nevertheless, 
the overwhelming majority of the Greek people 
are deeply shocked at manifestations of intoler- 
ance. So long as they retain this spirit of real 
liberalism and the dislike of excesses, there is hope 
for the future of Greece. 

Another idea which seems to have gained con- 
siderable ground in this country is that the popu- 
lation of Greece is gradually being divided into 
two economic groups—the very rich and the very 
poor; that the Greek people have been impover- 
ished by profiteering merchants and grafting poli- 
ticians; that if the rich would be compelled to 
disgorge, much of the poverty would be elimi- 
nated. The idea is also false. It is true that 
during the confusion of recent years profiteering 
and graft did flourish in limited circles and that a 
number of sizable fortunes were accumulated at 
the expense of the general public. There are today, 
however, relatively few rich people in Greece; cer- 
tainly many less than there were before the war. 
If, in fact, the fortunes of those Greeks who could 
be classified as wealthy should be confiscated and 
distributed among the whole population, the im- 
provement of the economic situation of the average 
Greek would be hardly noticeable. In this con- 
nection I may add that the Greek Government at 
the present time, with the aid of the American 
Economic Mission to Greece, is taking stern 
Measures to prevent graft, corruption, and 
profiteering. The Greek Government is also en- 
gaged in overhauling the tax and financial struc- 
ture of the country, with the purpose of bringing 
it more in keeping with modern concepts of eco- 
homic and social justice. 

There is also the erroneous idea that great num- 
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bers of the Greek workers are no longer interested 
in the maintenance of Greece as an independent 
country, and that they have secret or open sym- 
pathies for the guerrillas. The Greek Government 
has not outlawed the Communist Party nor banned 
its press. Exceeding their legal rights, however, 
the Communists have utilized the devious and sur- 
reptitious means of which they are masters in 
attempting to increase their influence over the 
masses of the Greek people. The average Greek 
worker, nevertheless, is still a loyal Greek citizen. 
He wants Greece to remain independent and demo- 
cratic. As could be expected in any country in 
such a difficult economic situation as Greece, labor 
difficulties develop from time to time. Strikes are 
frequently called. Some of these strikes are un- 
doubtedly Communist-inspired. Most of them, 
however, represent sincere efforts on the part of the 
participants to bring about improvements in their 
own living and working conditions. An incident 
which took place in August will help to shed some 
light upon the attitude of Greek labor during the 
present crisis in Greece. A committee of public- 
spirited Greeks was attempting to raise by sub- 
scription a fund to assist the Greek refugees who 
had been driven by the guerrillas from their 
homes in the north. Greek labor union leaders 
pointed out that Greek workers would like to con- 
tribute to the fund, but that most of them had 
nothing to give except their labor. They sug- 
gested to the committee that the members of 
Greek labor unions might give to the fund the 
proceeds of a special day of work. The sugges- 
tion was accepted by the committee and on a single 
Sunday more than 250,000 Greek workers volun- 
tarily and enthusiastically labored all day and 
turned their earnings over to the fund. 

Although the efforts of the Communists to ob- 
tain control of the Greek trade union movement 
have not as yet met with success, loyal and pa- 
triotic Greek trade union leaders and members 
dare not for a single moment relax their vigilance. 
It is through the trade unions that the relatively 
small number of Communists have succeeded in 
several European countries in attaining positions 
from which they are able to exercise tremendous 
political and economic power. The Communists 
are confident that if they can once get their hands 
on some of the levers which control organized 
Greek labor they will be in a position to paralyze 
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Greece for a sufficient length of time to enable the 
guerrillas and their allies to put an end once and 
for all to Greek independence. Despite the fact 
that the Communists are in a minority in the Greek 
trade unions, the Communist danger to that move- 
ment is real. Communist trade union members are 
especially skilled in the fields of ideology, propa- 
ganda, tactics, organization, and leadership. With 
their superior training they frequently succeed in 
deceiving, outwitting, and eventually displacing 
loyal and patriotic trade union leaders who are in- 
terested primarily in promoting the welfare of the 
Greek worker and who are not accustomed to ap- 
proaching trade union problems with the purpose 
of advancing or opposing any particular political 
theory. 

Unfortunately, Greek trade union members are 
not alone in their failure at times quickly to dis- 
criminate between the genuine friends of the work- 


‘ers and agents of the totalitarians masquerading as 


promoters of democracy and defenders of labor. 
The Greek authorities themselves, in endeavoring 
to restore law and order and to combat the treason- 
able conspiracy against Greece in which the Com- 
munists and their allies are the ringleaders, some- 
times fail to distinguish between the members of 
that conspiracy and sincere patriotic friends of the 
Greek workers. As a result, on several occasions 
some of the most earnest opponents of Communist 
control of the Greek trade union movement have 
found themselves under suspicion and have even 
been placed temporarily under arrest. 

Mistakes of this kind are, of course, extremely 
helpful to the Communist cause, both within and 
without Greece. We cannot, however, be unduly 
critical of the lack of understanding, on the part 
of many of the Greek workers and of the Greek 
authorities, of the intricacies of the Greek trade 
union movement. We find in many parts of the 
world situations in which the Communists, with 
superior skill and training, are weaving a web 
around the trade unions while loyal and patriotic 
trade union leaders and members as well as respon- 
sible members of society outside the trade unions 
remain in a state of apathy. 

It is encouraging that the Greek authorities and 
responsible members of Greek trade unions are 
becoming more deeply conscious of what is going 
on in the trade union movements in Greece and 
that there is a good possibility that there will 
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gradually emerge from the present state of confu- 
sion strong and healthy democratic Greek trade 
unions intent on advancing the welfare of the 
Greek workers in a framework of an economically 
healthy and independent Greek state. 

I would like also to take exception to another 
idea which seems to have gained considerable sup. 
port in the United States and elsewhere. This is 
the conception that all non-Communist Greek 
politicians are incompetent, petty, and entirely 
self-seeking. This idea has been so widely propa- 
gated that it will probably come as a shock 
to hear any words spoken in defense of Greek 
political leaders. The advocates of totalitarian- 
ism, be they Fascists or Communists, make a 
practice of endeavoring to undermine public con- 
fidence in the integrity and ability of political 
leaders in democratic countries. If we are to have 
governments based on the principles of democratic 
representation, we must have political leaders. If 
such governments are to function effectively, the 
general public must have confidence in the integ- 
rity and ability of these leaders. The proponents 
of totalitarianism, therefore, systematically be 
little political leaders of democratic countries as 
part of a campaign to discredit any form of gov- 
ernment which is not of a totalitarian character, 
The campaign against Greek political leaders has 
met with considerable success both in Greece and 
abroad. There are, of course, in Greece as else 
where, certain politicians not worthy of leadership 
in a democratic country. I have come back from 
Greece, however, with the firm conviction that 
among the political leaders of that country can be 
found the same spirit of lofty patriotism and broad 
statesmanship as exists among political leaders in 
the United States or in any other country the gov- 
ernment of which rests upon the freely expressed 
will of the population. It should be borne in mind 
that the admirable qualities of some of these lead- 
ers have often been obscured by the fact that the 
governments in which they have participated have 
been faced with one crisis after another and that 
dealing with these conditions has left them little 
scope for constructive statesmanship. The patriot 
ism, spirit of cooperation, and statesmanship of 
Greek political leaders have recently manifested 
themselves in the decision of two of the great his- 
toric parties of Greece to put aside their traditional 
differences and to join in a common government for 
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the purpose of saving the country from the gravest 
danger that has faced it for over a hundred years. 

There is also an unfounded idea regarding our 
policies toward Greece which I would like to try to 
remove: that is, that the American Government, 
in its desire to assist Greece, has gone into the 
business of overthrowing or setting up govern- 
ments in that country. It is true that we are con- 
vinced that American aid to Greece would be more 
effective under a Greek Government supported by 
the overwhelming majority of loyal Greek citi- 
zns. The American Government, however, in 
keeping with its principles of respecting the sov- 
ereignty of other independent countries and with 
its desire to aid Greece in maintaining its inde- 
pendence, has not at any time, directly or indi- 
rectly, attempted to force any particular govern- 
ment on Greece. We have not, however, failed 
to make clear on appropriate occasions that no 
matter how much aid we may furnish to Greece, 
the independence and integrity of that country can 
be preserved only if the great body of loyal and 
patriotic Greek citizens cooperate in the defense 
and the rehabilitation of the country. We have 
also from time to time indicated our conviction 
that such cooperation could best be obtained under 
a government which possesses the confidence of the 
vast majority of the Greek people. 

The Communists and their friends have at- 
tempted to foist another misconception on the 
world : that is, that the Greek guerrillas fighting in 
the hills are engaged in a struggle for freedom and 
democracy. Fortunately, this conception has not 
been widely accepted. It is generally recognized, 
in the United States at least, that the guerrillas are 
controlled by the Communist Party, whose sole aim 
is to establish in Greece the same kind of totalitar- 
lan government that has already been imposed on 
the peoples of some of the countries adjacent to 
Greece. 

It is well known that the rank and file of the 
Greek guerrillas are not Communists, that they do 
not share the aims of their leaders. Some few are 
common criminals and bandits who have become 
merely the tools of their Communist leaders. 
The majority, however, are political opponents of 
the Greek postwar governments who by now are 
almost thoroughly disillusioned and disgusted with 
their Communist leadership, or are villagers con- 
sxripted by force for guerrilla activity. The hard 
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core of Communists and their convinced followers 
certainly does not exceed 30 to 40 percent of the 
total. Why then do the rest remain in the hills? 

This question is all the more pertinent since on 
September 15 the Greek Government offered an 
amnesty promising pardon, security, and the op- 
portunity of gainful employment to those guer- 
rillas who do surrender. The answer is that the 
non-Communist guerrillas do not surrender be- 
cause they cannot. They are under the brutal disci- 
pline and the kind of supervision and observation 
which we have learned to associate with a police 
state. Our latest information is that the guer- 
rillas operate in bands of ten. In each band there 
are three or four Communists who are charged with 
preventing the others from escaping or from at- 
tempting to surrender to the Greek authorities. 
The Communist leaders of the Greek rebels have 
made it clear that they will shoot anyone whom 
they find trying to take advantage of the current 
amnesty and that vengeance will be wreaked on 
the families of those who succeed in surrendering 
themselves. Neither the non-Communist guerril- 
las nor anyone else familiar with totalitarian tac- 
tics can have the slightest doubt that such threats 
will be carried out. - 

You may well wonder how the relatively small 
number of guerrillas, twenty to thirty thousand 
at most, can continue tocarryon. They, of course, 
benefit greatly from the mountainous terrain that 
constitutes much of northern Greece and the area 
in which the guerrillas are concentrated. Fur- 
thermore, they are able when sorely pressed to 
fall back on bases outside Greece for rest and re- 
organization. This aid and assistance furnished 
Greek rebels from abroad is a major factor in the 
survival of the Greek guerrillas as a fighting force. 
The Balkan investigating commission established 
by the United Nations early this year found, after 
thorough investigation on the spot, that “Yugo- 
slavia, and to a lesser extent Albania and Bulgaria, 
have supported guerrilla warfare in Greece.” The 
Commission reported that Greece’s northern neigh- 
bors had provided military training, hospitaliza- 
tion, refuge, and supplies to the Greek rebels. The 
U.N. Subsidiary Group, which continued these in- 
vestigations until most recently, states that assist- 
ance of this nature is still being given. Foreign 
aid to the guerrillas has been on such a scale that 
it is estimated by one of our most competent and 
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best-informed observers that if the northern Greek 
frontiers could be sealed and the flow of assistance 
stopped, guerrilla activity in Greece might well 
be decreased by at least half within the space of 
one month. 

Foreign assistance has also taken the form of 
vociferous propaganda. The world Communist 
press has recently begun to publicize the announce- 
ments emanating from the guerrilla headquarters 
as communiqués issued by the “supreme command 
of the Greek Democratic Forces” in an obvious 
effort to portray the current skirmishes as a full- 
scale civil war. These communiqués, of course, 
glorify guerrilla activities as a struggle against 
Fascist reaction. More concretely, in several coun- 
tries, Communists and Communist-front groups 
are forming organizations to collect money and 
other kinds of assistance for the Greek rebels. 

It is interesting to note that, according to our 
information, the Greek rebels receive no food 
from abroad. This omission is significant and 
provides some insight into Communist aims and 
methods. Lacking food, the Greek guerrillas can- 
not remain inactive but must continue their raids 
on villages and on peasant supplies. In turn, these 
raids for food result in swelling the number of 
forced recruits, frightening the peasants from 
their villages, reducing the amount of land under 
cultivation, preventing the harvesting of crops, 
increasing the number of refugees, and, in short, 
promoting want and chaos, two of the principal 
weapons in the Communist arsenal. 

In their effort to seize control of the country, 
the Greek Communists have used every means 
which they can devise to foster disorder and priva- 
tion. Sabotage of railroad lines, mining of roads, 
destruction of key power facilities are among the 
instruments employed to block reconstruction and 
recovery of Greece, to render ineffective American 
aid to Greece, and to paralyze the efforts of Greeks 
to help themselves. The forces of destruction have 
certain advantages over those of construction. It 
takes only a few minutes and several pounds of 
explosives, for instance, to destroy a bridge into 
the building of which have gone thousands of tons 
of material and many years of human labor. The 
Communist aims and methods are well known in 
Greece and recognized for what they are: condem- 
nation of a whole people to near-starvation, pov- 
erty, and hopelessness so that an armed minority 
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may finally bend to its will a nation proud of its 
traditional devotion throughout the ages to the 
cause of freedom and democracy. This, I say, is 
known in Greece and is, I believe, beginning to 
be recognized by American public opinion as a 
whole. 

It may be that I have dwelt overly long on mis. 
conceptions which I fear may have gained certain 
credence here and elsewhere, but I consider it 
vital that all of us know the true facts in the 
current Greek situation and that we realize and 
understand the forces that are at work. One of 
the heartening developments of recent months has 
been the support afforded by American publie 
opinion to the Government in its efforts to achieve 
a peaceful and stable world society. I am sure 
that support of such efforts will continue so long 
as the American people are fully informed of the 
issues involved, and of the reasons for our course 
of action, and of the aims for which we strive. 

I should like, therefore, to conclude these re- 
marks with regard to Greece on an affirmative note, 
The President, the United States Government, and, 
I feel sure, the American people are convinced that 
our policy in respect of Greece is a just.and honor- 
able one. It is not a hostile gesture against any 
nation. It is not a step toward war, as the Com- 


munists and their friends insist, to help a prostrate 


ally rise to her feet, unless indeed there are forces 
which would prefer war to the reconstruction of a 
democratic and independent nation in southeast- 
ern Europe. Rather, American aid to Greece is a 
step toward peace, the only kind of lasting peace 
possible in the present world, a peace based on free 
democratic nations able and willing to carry out 
the high purposes of the United Nations, the first 
of which is to maintain international peace and 
security. 





U.S. Denies Merger of Greek and 
Turkish General Staffs 


[Released to the press October 10] 

The attention of the Department of State has 

been drawn to published rumors that the United 

States is sponsoring the merger of the Greek 
and Turkish General Staffs. 

The Department categorically denies that 

there is any basis whatsoever for such rumors. 
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The Security Program of the Department of Stat, 


TEXT OF SECURITY PRINCIPLES AND HEARING PROCEDURE OF 
THE PERSONNEL SECURITY BOARD 


[Released to the press October 7] 


The Department of State made public on Octo- 
ber 7 the text of Security Principles of the De- 
partment of State and Hearing Procedure of the 
Personnel Security Board: 


I. Security Principles of the Department of State 


A. The Department of State, because of its re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of foreign affairs, is 
a vital target for persons engaged in espionage or 
subversion of the United States Government. Due 
to this fact and because of the great number of 
highly classified communications which pass 
through the Department, the security of which is 
essential to the maintenance of peaceful and 
friendly international relations, it is highly im- 
portant to the interests of the United States that 
no person should be employed in the Department 
who constitutes a security risk. 

B. The Secretary of State has been granted by 
Congress the right, in his absolute discretion, to 
terminate the employment of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of State or of the For- 
eign Service of the United States whenever he 
shall deem such termination necessary or advis- 
able in the interests of’ the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, in the interest of the United States, the 
Department of State will immediately terminate 
the employment of any officer or employee of the 
Department of State or of the Foreign Service 
who is deemed to constitute a security risk. 

C. As used herein an officer or employee con- 
stitutes a security risk when he falls into one or 
more of the following categories: When he is— 


1. A person who engages in, supports or advo- 
cates treason, subversion, or sedition, or who is a 


member of, affiliated with, or in sympathetic as- 
sociation with the Communist, Nazi, or Fascist 
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Parties, or of any foreign or domestic party, or 
ganization, movement, group, or combination of 
persons which seeks to alter the form of govern. 
ment of the United States by unconstitutional 
means or whose policy is to advocate or approve 
the commission of acts of force or violence t 
deny other persons their rights under the Con- 
stitution of the United States; or a person who 
consistently believes in or supports the ideologies 
and policies of such a party, organization, move 
ment, group or combination of persons. 

2. A person who is engaged in espionage or who 
is acting directly or indirectly under the instruc 
tions of any foreign government; or who deliber- 
ately performs his duties, or otherwise acts to serve 
the interests of another government in preference 
to the interest of the United States. 

3. A person who has knowingly divulged clas- 
sified information without authority and with the 
knowledge or with reasonable grounds for the 
knowledge or belief that it will be transmitted to 
agencies of a foreign government, or who is # 
consistently irresponsible in the handling of clas 
sified information as to compel the conclusion of 
extreme lack of care or judgment. 

4, A person who has habitual or close associa 
tion with persons believed to be in categories ! 
or 2 above to an extent which would justify the 
conclusion that he might through such association 
voluntarily or involuntarily divulge classified it- 
formation without authority. 

5. A person who has such basic weakness of 
character or lack of judgment as reasonably 
justify the fear that he might be led into any 
course of action specified above. 


D. In the determination of the question yes 
a person is a security risk the following factot 
among others will be taken into account, together 
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with such mitigating circumstances as may exist. 


1. Participation in one or more of the parties 
or organizations referred to above, or in organiza- 
tions which are “fronts” for, or are controlled by, 
such party or organization, either by membership 
therein, taking part in its executive direction or 
control, contribution of funds thereto, attendance 
at meetings, employment thereby, registration to 
yote as a member of such a party, or signature 
of petition to elect a member of such a party to 
public office or to accomplish any other purpose 
supported by such a party; or written evidences 
or oral expressions by speeches or otherwise, of 
political, economic or social views; _ 

9. Service in the governments or armed forces 
of enemy countries, or other voluntary activities 
in support of foreign governments; 

8. Violations of security regulations; 

4, Voluntary association with persons in cate- 
gories C(1) or C(2); 

5. Habitual drunkenness, sexual perversion, 
moral turpitude, financial irresponsibility or 
criminal record. 


E. In weighing the evidence on any charges 
that a person constitutes a security risk the fol- 
lowing considerations will obtain: 

1. A former course of conduct or holding of 
beliefs will be presumed to continue in the ab- 
sence of positive evidence indicating a change, 
both in course of action and conviction, by clear, 
overt and unequivocal acts. 

2, There will be no presumption of truth in 
favor of statements made by the witnesses in any 
hearing on security risk, but their statements will 
be weighed with all the other evidence before the 
Hearing Board, and the conclusion will be drawn 
by the Board. 

3. If a reasonable doubt exists as to whether 
the person falls into one of the categories listed 
in paragraph C(1), the Department will be given 


"| the benefit of the doubt, and the person will be 


deemed a security risk. 
ll. Hearing Procedure of the Personnel 
Security Board 
A. Before any officer or employee of the De- 
partment of State or of the Foreign Service of 


the United States is summarily removed, under 
the provisions of the Department of State Appro- 
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priation Act, 1948, as a security risk, he shall be 
granted a hearing before the Personnel Security 
Board. 

B. The officer or employee shall be served with 
a written notice of such hearing, at least 15 days 
before such hearing is to take place, and in any 
event in sufficient time to enable him to prepare 
for and attend such hearing. 

C. So far as possible, without jeopardizing na- 
tional security, such notice shall state the charges 
made against him, as fully and completely as, in 
the discretion of the Office of Controls (CON), 
security considerations permit. The officer or em- 
ployee shall be informed in the notice of his priv- 
ilege to reply to such charges in writing before 
the date set for said hearing, to appear before said 
Board personally at said hearing, to be accom- 
panied, if he so desires, by counsel or representa- 
tive of his own choosing, and to present evidence 
in his own behalf, through witness or by affidavit. 

D. Evidence on behalf of the Department of 
State shall be presented to said Board by CON in 
advance of said hearing, and shall not be presented 
at said hearing. For security reasons the officer 
or employee, his representative or counsel, cannot 
be permitted to hear or examine such evidence, 
which shall be classified as confidential or secret, 
as the case may be. — 

E. At said hearing the Chairman of the Board 
shall preside; the officer or employee shall be per- 
mitted to appear personally, and either by him- 
self, his representative or counsel of his own choos- 
ing, to present evidence in his own behalf, through 
witness or by affidavit. The officer or employee 
and his witnesses shall not be sworn except on their 
express request. Members of the Board may ask 
such questions of him and his witness as they may 
desire, but he and his witness shall not be required 
to answer. A stenotypist record will be made of 
the testimony. 

F. After the record of the hearing has been re- 
duced to writing, the Board will convene in execu- 
tive session to reach a decision. In its considera- 
tion the Board shall be governed by the Security 
Principles of the Department of State. After ex- 
amination of the evidence and following any de- 
sired discussion the vote shall be by ballot, and the 
decision will be by majority vote. The vote by 
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each member will be recorded, with any statement 
which he may desire to make as to his reasons 
therefor. 

G. The finding of the Board will be either that 
(1) the Board finds insufficient evidence on which 
to adjudge the officer or employee a security risk; 
or that (2) the Board finds the officer or employee 
to constitute a security risk. In the event of a find- 
ing of insufficient evidence the Board may-in its 


discretion recommend further or continued inveg 
tigation of specific points on which they conside 
the record inadequate, or may recommend that the 
case be closed. The findings of the Board shall he 
accompanied by a brief analysis of the evideneg, 
and an indication of the reasons of the Board for 
its decision. The record will be classified as secret 
and transmitted to the Secretary of State, witha 
copy to the Office of Controls. 


STATEMENT BY HAMILTON ROBINSON ! 


[Released to the press October 7] 


Before discussing the security principles and 
the hearing procedure of the Personnel Security 
Board in detail, I should like to make a few gen- 
eral comments on the State Department’s security 


program. 

You are all aware of the special power con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of State by the so-called 
McCarran rider which was a part of the Appro- 
priations Act of 1947 and has been continued in 
the 1948 Act. This gives the Secretary the right 
to terminate the employment of any State Depart- 
ment employee in his entire discretion, whenever he 
feels that such action is necessary in the national 
interest. This legislation is a recognition of the 
unusually sensitive nature of the operations of the 
State Department. However, it is apparent, and I 
think this is a very important commentary, that 
an unlimited power of this sort carries with it 
an equally grave responsibility that the power 
be used fairly and justly. 

Thus the essential problem with which the people 
responsible for the security program are faced is 
to protect the security interests of the Depart- 
ment without violating the civil rights of any in- 
dividual. If they lean too far in one direction they 
are accused of being witch-hunters and disregard- 
ing civil liberties. If they lean too far in the other 
direction they are accused of harboring subversive 
elements. The essential policy question, therefore, 
always is how far it is proper to insist upon secu- 
rity measures without doing unreasonable violence 
to civil liberties. Obviously, neither extreme is 
practicable or reasonable. A system of terminat- 


* Mr. Robinson is the Director of the Office of Controls, 
Department of State. 
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ing employment upon mere suspicion or insufi- 
cient evidence might accomplish the security ob- 
jective alone, but it would certainly violate all 
principles of civil rights. Similarly, the insist 
ence upon evidence sufficient to stand up in a court 
of law with all the safeguards of our judicial proe 
ess would protect civil rights, but all security con 
siderations would necessarily have to be aban 
doned. This is the dilemma which can only k 
solved by the exercise of sound objective judgment 
by reasonable men. 

In the case of the State Department, becaus 
of its sensitive nature, the balance must weigh 
somewhat more heavily in favor of security con- 
siderations than in the case of some other gover? 
mental agencies—not all of them, because War, 
Navy, and Atomic Energy Commission have at 
least as sensitive characteristics or very similar 
characteristics to those of the State Department, 
For this reason the State Department has com- 
sistently made a sharp distinction between loyalty 
and security, and I should like to emphasize that. 
The Department supports the President’s loyalty 
program to the utmost, but it recognizes that an 
applicant or employee may be a security risk in the 
State Department and thus an undesirable State 
Department employee even though he may ke 
entirely loyal and might not constitute a security 
risk in some other Government agency. For this 
reason State must adopt security principles which 
are more stringent than those of most Government 
agencies and may find it necessary to exercise its 
power under the McCarran rider on the basis of 
facts which are insufficient to warrant a claim or’ 
charge of disloyalty. 

At this point I want to emphasize that st 
tistics indicate that the vast majority of all Gor 
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ernment employees are both loyal and secure. It 
is the extremely rare case in which any derogatory 
information is developed as a result of investiga- 
tion. 

Based upon these fundamental concepts, it is 
the policy of the State Department to make a full 
investigation of every applicant for employment 
in the departmental and foreign services, as well 
as applicants sponsored by the Department for 
international and other organizations, and also to 
investigate fully all incumbent employees of both 
services where necessary. Based upon these in- 
vestigations, a careful, sound, and reasoned evalu- 
ation is made of the facts developed, to determine 
whether the evidence justifies the conclusion that a 
security risk exists. If so, the Department will 
take steps to assure that the individual involved 
does not become or continue to be a State Depart- 
ment employee. 

In carrying out the two phases of this program, 
namely, investigations and evaluations, the utmost 
care must be taken to nail down facts through 
painstaking search and cross-checking and to ap- 
ply to these facts experienced and reasonable judg- 
ment. Only in this way can the two horns of the 
dilemma be avoided and the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and of the individual both be served. 

Turning now to the security principles and the 
hearing procedure of the Personnel Security 
Board—the announcement which has been given 
to you—I might explain their workings in general. 

The security-principles paper sets up five cate- 
gories of individuals who are considered security 
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risks. This is in paragraph @. Paragraph D 
outlines the types of information and evidence 
(keyed into the categories) which the Board will 
consider in determining whether an individual 
falls within one of the categories. Paragraph £ 
sets forth three basic principles which will guide 
the Board in its determinations. Of these, per- 
haps the most important is the third, which ex- 
presses the fundamental philosophy that the Gov- 
ernment will be given the benefit of any reason- 
able doubt which may exist. 

These principles have been approved by the Sec- 
retary of State and will govern the action of the 
Personnel Security Board so long as they remain 
in effect. 

The procedures of the Board have been estab- 
lished by the Board itself, and I will, therefore, 
ask General Snow, who is the Chairman of the 
Board, to make any comments on them which he 
feels appropriate. Thereafter I will be glad to 
attempt to answer questions regarding the security 
principles or the security program in general. 


Appointment of Officers 


John D. Hickerson as Director for European Affairs, 
Office of European Affairs, effective August 24, 1947. 

W. Walton Butterworth as Director for Far Eastern 
Affairs, Office of Far Eastern Affairs, effective September 
15, 1947. 

Joseph C. Satterthwaite as Deputy Director, Office of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs, effective September 12, 
1947. 

Reed Harris as Chief, Division of Communications and 
Records, effective August 10, 1947. 
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